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Jew will sit down together in harmony under the broad banner of 

higher criticism. 

C. F. Kent. 
Yale University. 



Der alttestamentliche Unterbau des Reiches Gottes. Von 
Julius Boehmer. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. v+236. M. 
4.50. 

The purpose of this treatise is to give an account of the origin and 
development of the idea of the kingdom of God in the Old Testament 
as a basis for the New Testament doctrine. The author begins his dis- 
cussion by giving a very valuable tabular view of the employment of 
the various roots in Hebrew which signify authority, dominion, and the 
like, classified by books, and also according to their reference to men, 
heathen deities, and Yahweh. He then enters upon his discussion, 
marking three periods in the development of the idea: (1) from the 
beginning to the time of David ; (2) from David to Deutero-Isaiah ; 
{3) from Deutero-Isaiah to Daniel. 

In the first period it is held that the Israelites, like their Semitic 
neighbors, applied the title melek to Yahweh in the common Semitic 
sense of possessor, or lord, of a smaller or larger tribe, thus laying the 
emphasis on the idea of power or force. But the fact that this concep- 
tion of Yahweh conflicted with the conception of him as a merciful and 
redeeming God introduced by Moses, together with the fact that with 
the introduction of the monarchy the title melek was applied to the 
human ruler, led the Israelites to give up calling Yahweh melek. 

The monarchy was regarded by the people as a blessing from 
Yahweh, and hence, while Yahweh himself was not often called melek 
during the monarchical period, yet the result of the monarchy was that 
at its close the people had learned to transfer the title of king as the 
source of blessing and the upholder of righteousness to Yahweh him- 
self. The consequence was that in Deutero-Isaiah and the prophets of 
the post-exilic period and in the Psalms, Yahweh, the king of Israel, 
was regarded as the author of the future salvation, a salvation in which 
the heathen, occasionally by the prophets and more frequently by 
the Psalms, were regarded as sharing. 

Under the influence of Hellenism and the stress of persecution the 
book of Daniel lays emphasis on the power and authority of the divine 
king and the coming supremacy of Israel and the accompanying sub- 
jection of the heathen, rather than on the prophetic and poetic concep- 
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tion of the kingdom as consisting chiefly in the joyous fellowship of 
Israel and the heathen with Yahweh, their king. 

We should be inclined to take issue with the author in the interpre- 
tation of individual passages. Furthermore, it must be said that the 
system seems at times to cause a forced interpretation of the authorities, 
and also that the author has not recognized sufficiently the existence 
of similar ideas when the ordinary phraseology of the kingdom has not 
been employed. 

But, when all has been said, we are glad to acknowledge that the 
author has made a most valuable contribution to the understanding of 
this interesting and difficult subject, and also to the history of the 
development of the religion of Israel. 

Walter R. Betteridge. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



The Grammar of Prophecy : An Attempt to Discover the 
Method Underlying the Prophetic Scriptures. By R. B. 
Girdlestone, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and 
formerly Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. London : 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1901. Pp. xiii + 192. $2.50. 

This is a book in which great merit and high value are combined 
with serious defects. Whether the predominating element is that of 
merit or of a lack of value is a matter about which there will un- 
doubtedly be varying judgments. 

The book is an attempt to show what are the leading facts in the 
matter of prophecy, and how prophecy ought to be interpreted. But 
the author uses the word "prophecy" "in the sense of prediction," 
although he admits that "the word is by no means necessarily confined 
to this sense in Scripture." Thus he seeks to set before us the real 
character of the predictive portions of the Bible, and the true method 
of their interpretation. It is not easy to see, since this is the real 
motive and aim of the book, either the relevance or the correctness of 
either part of the double title. 

The book is rich in material ; but this material lacks orderly and 
systematic arrangement. So far as a plan can be seen in the book, it 
seems to be that of three kinds and divisions of the material. In 
chaps, i-xiii, under various headings, the author sets before us the 
leading facts in the matters of the ministry of the prophets, and the 
predictive portions of the Bible. In the main, the work of this part of 



